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system. The panel's initial task was to review and assess existing researc on offender rehabilitation to determine whether the conclusion th; "nothing works" is justified. In its initial volume, The Rehabilitation < Criminal Offenders: Problems and Prospects (Sechrest et al. 1979), tf panel reviewed existing evaluations of rehabilitation programs to dete mine whether they provide a basis for any conclusion about the effei tiveness of rehabilitation techniques, clarified the difficulties in in plementing treatment programs and measuring their effectiveness, an made preliminary recommendations regarding methodological strategic for evaluating treatment programs.
A preliminary task for the panel was to define "rehabilitation." Th definition it finally adopted involves three aspects considered important t specify in any definition of rehabilitation: the desired outcome, the tr tervening variable(s) to be the assumed target of the rehabilitative trea ment, and the intervention itself. It defined rehabilitation as "the result c any planned intervention that reduces an offender's further criminal a< tivity, whether that reduction is mediated by personality, behavioi abilities, attitudes, values, or other factors. The effects of maturation an the effects associated with 'fear' or 'intimidation' are excluded, the resu of the latter having traditionally been labeled as 'specific deterrence.' (Sechrest et al. 1979, pp. 20-21).
Certain features of the definition require explanation. The focus is o planned intervention to exclude spontaneous reform, whether due t maturation or other factors in the absence of an organized program. Th definition is free of a prior conception of the processes by which rehabilit; tion may occur, leaving open a wide range of theoretical approaches an intervening variables. The criterion against which rehabilitation must b measured is future criminal activity. While other outcomes, including, fc example, offender growth, happiness, or steady employment, are desii able outcomes in themselves, a favorable outcome of rehabilitation mu: include a reduction in criminal activity. Finally, the panel recognized thu in some instances it is virtually impossible to distinguish empirical! among the effects of maturation, punishment or special deterrence, an rehabilitation. It maintained these distinctions, nevertheless, to avoid cm tain conceptual pitfalls. In the current volume the panel general subscribes to the above definition. At the same time, we encountered bot empirical and theoretical difficulties in maintaining the distinction In tween rehabilitation and special deterrence. These problems arose bot because making the distinction between them involves interpretations an motivations often difficult to ascertain and because criminal justice coi cepts do not accord with those of social science. For example, "punis] ment" has a much stricter meaning in learning theory than it does criminal justice usage.